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of this. They shrug their shoulders, say that a great spirit laid its 
load down there, and that all the men in the island could not now 
put it up. An immense tree has grown up at one angle, clasping the 
corner in its body. Mr. Mackenzie concluded by referring to Mr. 
Prichard's paper, in the Memoirs of the Society (vol. i, p. 208), " On 
Viti and its Inhabitants", where Mr. Pritchard alludes to this crom- 
lech under the name of " Haamoza-Maui ", the burden of Maui, the 
spirit who had, according to local tradition, brought these stones from 
Bulotu. 

A paper was then read : — 

On the Headforms of the West of England, By John Beddoe, M.D., 
F.A.S.L. Abstract. [The paper will appear at length in the 
Memoirs.] 

Dr. Beddoe, after apologising for his use of the indefinite, yet ne- 
cessary term " Keltic," stated the object of the paper to be the appli- 
cation to the vexed subject of the Keltic headform of facts derived 
from the mensuration of the heads of natives of the south-western 
counties, and of Wales and Ireland. While contending against the 
prevailing error of attaching undue importance to questions of mere 
length and breadth, he showed that the prevailing type in all these 
districts in modern times was dolichocephalic, and applied the term 
Keltic to a certain type of headform, usually but not always long, 
and corresponding with the pear-shaped type of Dr. Daniel Wilson, 
which he (Dr. Beddoe) believed himself to have found in all, or almost 
all, those countries where the combination of light eyes with dark 
hair, etc., called by Dr. Barnard Davis " the Keltic eye," was exten- 
sively prevalent. He gave some of the data on which his views were 
based, and in conclusion endeavoured to meet the difficulties thrown 
in their way by the abundance of brachycephalic skulls in the British 
portion of the Crania Britaimica. 

Thanks were returned to the author of the paper on the motion of 
the Chairman. 

Mr. Mackenzie said the subject of the paper was one of the most 
interesting sections of anthropology, because it introduced them to 
anthropology in its living aspect. The investigations were made on 
living men, and their vital integuments were examined ; therefore, 
the paper was of practical interest. At one time they saw nothing 
but skulls on the table, and their researches seemed to be limited to 
the examination of bones, but he hoped they should in future have 
more of living anthropology. Viewing the paper as an exemplifica- 
tion of that method of research, he thought it was eminently useful, 
as leading their inquiries in a right direction. Unless they were very 
cautious in their measurements all races might seem to be abnormal, 
and the paper he considered was of great value as showing how to go 
to work to make accurate measurements of skulls with the skin on 
them. 

Mr. Conrad Cox asked for an explanation of that part of the 
paper in which the Silurian skull was stated to resemble the Basque 
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form of skull, and inquired in what respect they resembled. Prof. 
Broca had found the Basque skulls to be dolichocephalic, but differing 
from the dolichocephalic skulls found in the Paris cemeteries, in that 
these last had relatively greater frontal capacity than the Basque 
skulls. That was an important point, and if Dr. Beddoe's examina- 
tions went into that particular they would be very interesting. 

Mr. C. Caetbe Blake differed from Mr. Mackenzie respecting the 
value to be attached to osteology in the study of anthropology, and 
contended that the examination of skulls was an important branch 
of the science. He considered the paper as important and suggestive. 
It was an appropriate sequel to a former paper by the same author 
on " The Permanence of Type," and he had that evening stated many 
facts which bore out in detail the conclusions previously drawn. 
In the first part of the paper the author objected to the word Kelt as 
having no definite meaning, but it was a word that must be preserved 
until some better designation was found. After referring to, and 
quoting some special cases mentioned by Dr. Beddoe, Mr. Blake pro- 
ceeded to notice the recent investigations in the barrows of the north, 
and the contradictions which they gave to the theory that long skulls 
were found in long barrows and short skulls in round barrows. It 
appeared that in long barrows short skulls were found, though it 
might be asserted that those skulls were those of slaves who had 
been buried at the same time as the chief for whose interment the 
barrow had been made, somewhat analogous to the mode of inter- 
ment at Pachacamac. It remained to be seen how far the existing 
population of the north agreed with that of the west. Mr. Thomas 
Tate, jun., had discovered some churchyard skulls from Alnmouth of 
the existing population, and had found them to be intensely brachy- 
cephalic. It was difficult to fix points of measurement in the living 
skull, which rendered such measurements uncertain. That had been 
alluded to by Dr. Beddoe, and the glabella, which had been referred 
to as one of the points, was rendered fluctuating, by the precise points 
of measurements selected. This uncertainty in the points of mea- 
surement occasioned great confusion in the measurement of skulls. 
He dissented from the opinion of Retzius that the receptaculum cere- 
belli was small in Irish skulls ; on the contrary, its size, so far as that 
could be inferred from that of the probole, was often very large. Mr. 
Blake exhibited the "Louth skull" as a proof of this, Mr. Blake, in 
conclusion, observed that Dr. Beddoe's paper contained many real 
facts for anthropologists to work on, but he trusted it would be a 
long time before they proceeded to generalise on such facts. 

Mr. Higgins made some remarks on the importance of observations 
on living skulls, and he thought they were very much indebted to Dr. 
Beddoe for having taken his measurements from living heads. He 
wanted to know something more about the figures given as the cephalic 
index of the Swedes and from what part of Sweden those men mea- 
sured had come, for the measurements did not agree with those taken 
in Sweden. 

Dr. Beddoe, in replying to the remarks on his paper, alluded to the 
greater difficulty of measuring a living head than a skull, and stated 
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that he generally commenced his measurements from the forehead, 
beginning with the prominence between the eyebrows. He agreed with 
Mr. Blake that they should not be hasty in drawing conclusions, and he 
admitted that the facts were as yet very scanty, but he hoped within 
a short time to be able to enlarge them greatly. With respect to the 
size of the reaeptaculum cerebelli, on which part of the paper Mr. Blake 
had made some remark, he said his impression was that in most cases 
it was small, though not in all. The breadth between the mastoid 
processes was sometimes very great in Keltic skulls. With regard 
to the measurements of Swedes, he observed that his measurements 
were not taken from skulls but from living heads of Swedish sailors 
in Bristol. They came from all parts of the coast of Sweden. There 
were thirty of them. 

Report of Explorations conducted in the Kirhliead Cave at JJlverstone. 
By J. P. Morris, F.A.S.L. Abstract. [The paper will appear 
at length in the Memoirs.] 

The Kirkhead bone-cave is situated on the brow of a steep hill on 
the eastern shore of the promontory of Cartmel, and about 85 feet 
above high-water mark. So far as is known, its dimensions are — 
length, 40 feet; width, 20 feet; height from surface of deposit, 14, 
9, and 7 feet, under three separate domes. The floor of the cavern 
consists of bones, earth, angular fragments of limestone, and water- 
worn pebbles of clay-slate, indiscriminately mixed. The principal 
objects of interest found were portions of human crania, especially of 
the frontal and parietal bones, human leg and arm bones, and verte- 
bra. A few inches below the surface was found a Roman coin of the 
Emperor Domitian ; and, at a depth of about seven feet, a stone im- 
plement of a rude unground type, and a metatarsal bone of a pig, 
with an evenly bored circular hole drilled through it. This it was at 
first imagined had been an amulet. Professor Busk thought that it 
partially resembled the bone whistles found in the south of France. 
Two pointed bone implements were also found, and several fragments 
of rude unbaked pottery. Of the various animal remains met with, 
the most numerous are the goat, kid, pig, boar, fox, badger, two 
species of deer, Genus elaphus and G. capreolus, and an immense 
quantity of bones of the wild goose. Of those of which only a few 
remains are met with, may be mentioned the Mus rattus, Arvicola 
amphibia, Felis catus, one posterior molar of the horse, two canines 
and a molar of the dog. The bottom of the cavern has not yet been 
reached, and several hundred tons of the superficial bone-earth yet 
require examining. Some time ago, in quarrying stone for an em- 
bankment, another bone-cave was discovered in a bluff limestone 
headland, called Cape's Head, on the western shore of the same penin- 
sula of Cartmel. At the instance of his Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire, some portion of it was excavated ; but the author was not aware 
of anything important having been found, except a few remains of the 
smaller ferce natures. Being in the neighbourhood in May last, he 
was induced to examine the place ; and, on breaking a piece of stalag- 
mite, he found several fragments of charcoal closely imbedded. This 



